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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. period were far different in appearance from those |meet the urgency of the case, and thus the execu- 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | With which the last three generations have been |tion of the orders that poured in was continually 
familiar: they were, in fact, only cotton cloths, |delayed. 
either indifferently white, or dyed in such homely| ‘To overcome this obstacle, the farmer set his 
JOHN RICHARDSON, colours as the dyers of the time could impart to|wits to work to contrive a machine to supersede 
them. Though useful for a variety of domestic|the use of the flat-irons. Remembering the ad- 
ar NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, {purposes and for under-garments, the idea of mak-| vantage he had derived from the use of a cylinder 
PHILADELPHIA. ing them the materials of personal adornment and |in carding the cotton-wool, he turned again to the 
elegant attire seems as yet to have suggested itself| cylinder to effect his present purpose. He instruet- 
, to no one. But now the Blackburn farmer con-jed a carpenter to make a large oblong frame, with 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|coived that idea, and, inspirited by his success in|a smooth bed of solid planking, supported on upright 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;1+h6 wool-carding department, resolved to carry it|posts, and with a raised rail or ledge on either side, 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if : = - ate oa Asay ne te 7 7 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. out with all the energy at his command. Running from side to side he placed a roller, with 
eta To talking he was not much given, and to boast-|a handle to turn it, and round the roller he wound 
ing not at all, and on this occasion especially he|a rope spirally. Each end of the rope was fastened 
From The Leisure Hour. /shrewdly kept his plans to himself. Procuring a|to a strong oblong box, as large as the bed of the 
The Blackburn Farmer. stout block of wood, ten inches long by five inches|frame; and the box being filled with bricks and 
About the middle of last century there resided | wide, and some two inches thick, he drew with a|paving-stones, was heavy enough to impart a pow- 
in the village of Blackburn, in Lancashire, a farm-| pencil, on the smooth side of it, the exact repre-|erful pressure. 
er of small means, but of good natural capacity, of|sentation of a parsley-leaf gathered from his gar-| printed cloth, the farmer now wound them carefully 
a reflective habit, and endowed with a spirit of per-|den. He then set to work, with pen-knife and|round small wooden rollers, which he placed in the 
sistent perseverance rarely found in his walk of|small chisels, and such other tools as he could pur-|smooth bed beneath the box of stones, drew that 
life. He tilled a few acres of land, the produce of|chase, and with his own hands cut away all those|backwards and forwards over them, by means of 
which sufficed to support his family, whom he ac-|parts of the wood not covered by the drawing,|the handle affixed to the cylinder, which had the 
eustomed to fare humbly and labour hard. As for| leaving the spray of parsley standing in relief; or,|rope coiled round it, and so, without the use of the 
himself, he cared not how much he worked, nor to|in other words, he made a wood-engraving of the|hot flat-irons, gave the desiderated finish to his 
what employment he turned his hand. Anything/leaf, differing in no other respect from the wood-|work. And thus it was that the first mangle 
that promised a remuneration for his industry, he|engravings of the artist of to-day, but in the rough|came into the world. 
would attempt; if it prospered, and he obtained |coarseness of the work, unavoidable in a first at-| This machine answered its purpose admirably, 
the proposed remuneration, it was well; and if it|tempt. In the back of the block he fixed a handle, |and, by releasing the wife and daughters from the 
filled, and he got no remuneration, still he extract-|and at each of the four corners of it he inserted a|ironing-table, increased by so much the producing 
ed experience out of it, and was in a condition to|little pin of stout wire. His next step was to mix|power of the family. The farmer worked on now 
enter on a new experiment with a better chance of|a lively green colour, well ground up with alum, to|with redoubled diligence; the more cottons he 
success. This patience and good-humoured self-|a consistency fit for printing. The colour was con-| printed, the more people wanted them; and as he 
possession, under all circumstances, was inherent|tained in a tub, and upon its surface lay a thick|had taken especial care that no man should he- 
in the man, and it proved in the end a most valu-| woolen cloth, which of course became thoroughly |come master of his mystery, he retained the trade 
able quality, as we shall see. He was naturally|saturated with the colouring matter. Laying ajin his own hands. As years flowed on, wealth 
fond of experiment; and in the long evenings of|blanket on a stout kitchen table, and stretching|poured in, and the small farmer of the village be- 
winter, when farming operations were unavoidably |the white calico cloth on the top of that, the in-|came the principal of one of the largest and most 
suspended, was accustomed to exercise his ingenuity,| genious farmer applied his wooden block to the| prosperous manufacturing houses in the country. 
of which he possessed a more than average share,|saturated woolen cloth, dabbing it repeatedly, un-| He took his eldest son into partnership, and apply- 
in mechanical contrivances, either for diminishing | til it had taken up a sufficient quantity of the colour. |ing his capital to the production of machinery to 
labour, or for rendering its operations more satis-|He then laid the block squarely on the stretched | facilitate cotton printing, was enabled to transfer 
factory and complete. cloth, and gave it a smart blow on the back with|his patterns from blocks to cylinders, and thus to 
At that period, all Lancashire and the manu-|a mallet, thus printing the impression of the parsley-| print, in a few minutes only, a piece of cloth which 
facturing districts of the north were more or less|leaf. ‘The four little pins, fixed at the corners of|it would have taken a week to complete under the 
excited on the subject of the cotton manufactures,|the block, served to guide him in applying it|jold process with the mallet and blocks. 
which the inventions of Hargreaves and others|squarely at each consecutive impression; and thus} The farmer’s son became a man of vast wealth 
had brought to a state of perfection that promised|he worked away, until the whole surface of the|and influence. It was but a trifle to him, when 
to make this country the commercial centre of the|cloth was covered with the parsley-leaves, and he|the burden of war weighed heavily upon his coun- 
world. It is no wonder, therefore, that the farmer|had produced the /i7st piece of printed cotton the|try, and the national emergencies were most op- 
turned his attention to this branch of manufacture.| world had ever seen. pressively felt, to raise and equip, at his own ex- 
Being struck with the clumsy tediousness of the} The parsley-leaf pattern succeeded so well, that| pense, a regiment of horse for the defence of the 
process by which the cotton wool was brought into|he soon found himself called on for others of va-|country, and present them to the government. 
a state fit for spinning, he set about contriving ajrious designs, which also he made with his own|This he did; and the government, in return for 
quicker and more satisfactory method of doing the|hands, thus keeping his seeret to himself, and|his generous patriotism, made him a baronet. 
work. Before long he was led to the adoption of|shutting out rivals in the trade which his own in-| The patriotic baronet had a son, who, though 
a cylinder, instead of the common hand-cards then|genuity had created. And now the demand for his|inheriting the thorough working faculty and _per- 
iu use; and in the end produced machines of sim-|novel wares grew so urgent, that he could not pro-|sistent perseverance of the family, was not brought 
ple construction, by which the work of carding|duce them fast enough for his customers. As alup to the manufacturing business, with the view of 
was not only performed more effectually, but at a|matter of course, he had impressed the services of|adding to the family wealth. The grandson of the 
much more expeditious rate. The success of his|his whole family—his sons aiding in the printing,| Blackburn farmer was placed under skilful in- 
endeavours in this direction was so decided, that}and his wife and daughters working early and late|structors, and in due time sent to college, where 
he now found it his policy to relinquish his farm,|in ironing out of the printed cloths after the colour-|he set a noble example of subordination and dili- 
and devote himself entirely to the new employment|ing matter was dry. ‘[his ironing process took | gence, displayed abilities of the highest order, and 
which he had thus created for himself, great deal of time; and though the women bent|won distinguishing honours. He afterwards ob- 
The cotton fabrics which were produced at this|over the flat-irons early and late, they could notjtained a seat in Parliament, where he served his 
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country for a period exceeding the average dura- | most unamiable being; and let us not conceal the 
tion of human life, and served it, too, with a fide-|true odiousness of such propensities in ourselves, 





surely we should be humbled and aroused to striyg 
against this foe by every means in our power, not 


lity, proof not only against the seductive influence 
of party, but against his personal interests, and in 
opposition to the cherished friendships of a whole 
life. He obtained, and for a long period enjoyed, 
the greatest honour which it is possible for a sove- 
reign to confer upon a subject. As the Prime 
Minister of England, he devoted himself to the 
welfare of the people, working steadily for the 


emancipation of industry, the amelioration of the| 


poor man’s lot, and the cheapening of the poor 
man’s loaf. In this cause he signally triumphed, 
dying in the midst of his success, by what seemed 
the sudden stroke of accident, and leaving behind 
him a name and a fame dear to Britain and ho- 
noured throughout the world. 

We need scarcely add, that the name of the 
small Blackburn farmer, of the wealthy and pa- 
triotic baronet, and of the champion of free trade, 


junder the guise of a sense of the ludicrous. In 
‘many families, however, where both love and good 
|temper prevail, there is what may be called an irk- 
some, rather than a sinful, mode of carping and 
contradicting one another. No harm may be 
‘meant, and no offence taken; but what can be 
‘more irksome than to hear two sisters, for instance, 
\continually setting each other right upon trifling 
|points, and differing from each other’s opinions, 
|for no apparent reason but the habit of contradic- 
ition; and such a habit does it become, that one 
|ay sometimes see persons who have acquired it, 
contradict their own statements just made, the 
{moment any one advances the same opinion. It 
\is generally on such trifles that this bad habit ex- 
ercises itself, that it may seem needless to advert 
to it; but it is often a family fault, and should be 
|watched against; for it is an annoyance, though 


on account of the items done or left undoneybu 
on account of the danger to our own souls by jp. 
dulging it. Much of this unfaithfulness in know, 
duty arises from our want of earnestness. We do 
not really care much about what we thus negleet, 

And there is another sin also arising out of this 
lukewarm spirit, that 1 would warn my reader 
against. It is laughing at sin, either in ourselyes 
or others; putting off with a joke what should be 
deeply felt; treating as light, and sometimes ag 
amusing, what is displeasing to God, and what, in 
our more serious moments, we feel to be cause of 
deep humbling and sorrow. Oh, surely, this is not 
s little sin! It cannot be so to make light of that 
jabominable thing which He hates, who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity. Then let us guard 
| against it in its smaller manifestions, as well as in 
its more daring form. ‘“ Be ye not mockers, lest 


is one and the same, and that it will be found) 
carved on the pedestal of the statue of Robert’ 
Peel. 


but a petty one, never to be able to open your lips| your bonds be made strong,” may be applied to 
without being harassed by contradictions. If you|those who, either from a desire not to be found in 
narrate an incident, every small item is corrected,|the opposition, or from the ill-natured habit of 
if you hazard an opinion, it is wondered at or cou- | finding amusement in the faults of others, make a 
\tradicted; if you assert a fact, it is doubted and jest of their own and their neighbours’ failings, 
|questioned, till you at length keep silence in des-|turn into ridicule what they should silently grieve 
LITTLE SINS. pair. * * * ‘There is a vast amount of Lidé/e|over, and thus harden their hearts against any 
Akin to this (our own irritable temper) is lia-| W7//udnesses too often indulged in, which generally |loving endeavours to set them right, and agains 
bility to take offence, touchiness, a quickness to| proceeds from a selfish desire to have one’s own/all tenderness of conscience as to their own sim 
fancy slights, and to magnify small, and often un-|way, cost what it may to others. Those who arejand many short-comings. “ Fools make a mock 
intentional slights, into great offences. Wisely did) most liable to indulge wilfulness themselves, are}at sin,” and surely they only; and if we feel in 
a father counsel his daughters to “avoid giving | generally those who wish to impose their own way|clined to shield ourselves under the excuse that it 
offence, but still more carefully to guard against |on others; and anything more annoying, more un-|is only at /iéile sins that we laugh, let us remem 
taking offence.” ‘The worst of all these little ex-|lovely, than this petty tyranny, exists not. * *|ber,— 
hibitions of temper, is, that we too often indulge | All wilful people are not dictatorial; but there 
in them only towards those we love, only at home,|is in some a silent determination to take their own 
and to our own family. The presence of a stran-|way, and to cause others to give up theirs, to please 
ger enables us to repress them, or rouses us up to|them. Watch and pray against this spirit, it is 
cast them aside; for we are rarely petulant, snap-| opposed to christian love and kindness.  * 
pish, gloomy, sullen or discontented, except in the| The next little sin I would refer to is “slighting 
home circle. These things ought not soto be. Is|and breaking resolutions.” These resolutions may 
it not most ungrateful to Him “who maketh the|be made on small and trifling matters; the thing 
solitary to dwell in families,” thus to poison our|resolved on may be of little consequence ; but is 
own and others’ enjoyment of such a blessing as|not the habit a fatal one to our moral welfare ? 
the bond of family ties are when employed for His|and, alas! too often so to our eternal peace. 
glory? ‘Be courteous,” is a Seripture command, |“ Vow, and forget not to pay thy vow,” is a solemn 
and is meant to be applied to our daily home-life,| warning on this point; and we may well feel over- 
as much as to strangers and acquaintances. In|whelmed with guilt in the sight of God, when we 
some cases, perhaps, it is more the manner that is | recollect the many solemn resolutions and vows we 
in fault, than the temper; but if a bad manner|have slighted and broken. Weak as we feel our- 
rouses and irritates others, and is thereby an ocea-|selves to be in the more important points, we are 
sion of sin, ought we not sedulously to guard|more apt to seek strength from on high to enable 
against it? How few, for instance, are not pro-|us to be faithful to our God; but do we feel suffi- 
voked to resistance by a dictatorial manner, a lay-|ciently that we owe it as a duty to ourselves to be|eaven with a clearer eye. We have met to-day 
ing down the law as if there could be no appeal |faithful in small resolutions? It would go far to|to express our deep and sincere sympathy for 8 
from our opinion or judgment; or fretted by a\help as to acquire resolution of character, and to} holy and praiseworthy work, and we meet without 
sharp manner of rebuke or remonstrance, as if the|strengthen us against self-indulgence, were we) @xy nervousness tomar our rgowing. Yes, gew 
person speaking were personally injured; or/faithtully to adhere to our resolutions, spite of the|tlemen, I repeat it—a new spirit animates us, 4 
checked and chilled by the gruff and ungracious|pleadings of indolence, carelessness, indifference|new era has commenced. One of our social cob 
manner in which some little service has been re-|and love of ease. Observe, I say, faithfully, not! ditions is on the eve of a change. If we consider 
ceived, even when the recipient was gratified by | obstinately, for the sin I am speaking of has refer-|it in a past light, we may perhaps admit tbat it 
the kindness. ence only to good resolutions, not to matters that|was necessary that it should have been allowed to 
Many, indeed, and various are the defects of} may concern others, or our own pleasure or con-|be as it was, from the want of a better administra- 
manner ; and in too many cases we shall find, if| venience merely, and where resolution to carry out|tive orgauization, and of the coucentration in the 
we trace them honestly to their source, that they|an intention becomes obstinacy and self-will. We|hands of the government of the means which have 
spring from our selfish disregard to the feelings of|do not consider that this breaking of little resolves|since given so great a development to the power of 
others, and would be checked and improved, were|¢s @ siz, and therefore excuse ourselves by plead-} Russia. But what was momentarily gained to 
we more ‘‘ kindly affectioned one to another.” ling forgetfulness, that it matters but little, that we|¢he State was lost to mankind, ‘The advantage 
The habit of viewing every thing in a ridiculous|cannot be always on the watch, Xc.; all true, but, cost an enormous price. Order without, anarchy 
light, is one of the family failings that I would|sad proofs of our unfaithful spirit, by every such | within, and the condition of the indivicual cust 
warn against. It too often leads to an unamiable|indulgence of which we harden our hearts, and |7s shadow over soctety at large. : 
desire to detect and hold up to ridicule the faults|are in danger of finding that “he that is unfaith-} “The Emperor has struck at the roots of this 
of others, and it almost always destroys the finer|ful in little, is unfaithful also in much.” Did welevil. The glory and prosperity of Russia cannol 
feelings of admiration for what is beautiful, and/keep a list of our small resolutions, and at the end | 7est wpon institutions based on injustice and false- 
the tender and more loveable qualities of putting/of a month mark how many had been fulfilled,|/ood. No! these blessings are henceforth to be 
the best construction upon the actions of others.|how many needlessly procrastinated, and how many|found in the path thrown open by him whose 
A critical, censorious, fault-finding woman is a|more remained untu filled, it may be, forgotten,/name Russia pronounces with respect and pride. 
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(Concluded from page 263.) 





“?Twas but a little sin this morn that entered in, 
And lo, at eventide the world is drowned.” 


————— 


A Remarkable Scene in Russia—The Abolition of 
Serfdom. 


A banquet took place at Moscow on the 9th of 
First mo., in honour of the proposed emancipation 
of the serfs. One hundred and eighty persons were 
present, and the first toast was the “ Llealth of the 
Emperor.” This elicited a speech from M. Paulof, 
which we subjoin : 

“Gentlemen: A new spirit animates us; a new 
era has commenced. Heaven has allowed us to 
live long enough to witness the second regeneration 
of Russia. Gentlemen, we may congratulate our 
selves, for this movement is one of great import 
ance. We breathe more like christians, our hearts 
beat more nobly, and we may look at the light df 
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The Emperor has ceded this great reform, which |against such formal tokens of respect; therefore, 
be might have accomplished by his own powerful/when I am buried, before the company leaves 
will, by asking the nobles to take the initiative. |the grave, inform them what my will is, and desire 
Let us, then, hail this noble idea, inspired by the|their help to take the grave-stone from my father’s 
sole wish for the welfare of his people, with that'grave, and carry it out of the yard, that it may 
enlightened heartiness which may now be expected |be brought home, and lay one in one hearth, 
from Russia. Let us not, however, suppose that|and the other in the other hearth of this new 
the path traced by history is an avenue of roses,|house, and they will be of real service there; (he 
without thorns. This would be sheer ignorance.;jhad built a new brick-house, and the hearth not 
When a new, a more moral christian state of things | fully laid ;) which she promised him to observe, and 
js about to be established, the obstacles that will|told me she had complied therewith. He remaiued 
have to be encountered must not be taken into con-|sensible to near the last, and departed in a quiet, 
sideration, except with the hope that the torrent of|resigned state of mind,” 

the new life will sweep them away. The change| How weak are the arguments of such who make 
in the economicul condition of our national exist- | profession with us, and plead for those grand marks 
ence will arouse our individual energies, the want of memorial, or other tokens of distinction, set up 
of which is one of our greatest evils, Let us wish,|at or on the graves of their deceased relations; 
then, gentlemen, from our innermost heart, a long|and how soon would they subside, did they but 
life to him who has marshalled his faithful Russia|live so near the pure truth, as to feel the mind 
to the conquest of truth and justice. Let us hope |thereof, as I fully believe this our friend did, 
that this great idea will comprise the gencrous|knowing that the name of the righteous will not 
sentiments of the man and the christian.” ‘perish, but be had in everlasting remembrance, be- 

Several other eminent persons delivered ad-|cause their portion is life for evermore. 

dresses, and the sentiments expressed, generally, | 
were liberal aud enlightened. 





ascecielipiiiiisiainas 
Productions of Natal. 

Of the agricultural productions of Natal, South 

For “The Friend.” | Africa, sugar is by far the most important. It is 

When John Churchman and John Browning yet less than three years since its cultivation was 

were travelling in Talbot county, Md., an elderly |commenced in good earnest, but the results have 

wan asked them, if they saw some posts standing, ibeen of a most encouraging character, and are do- 


——__>e——— 


pointing to them, and added, the first meeting 
eorge Fox had on this side of Chesapeake Bay, 
was held in a tobacco-house there, which was then 
new; the posts that were standing, were made of 
walnut. At which J. B. rode to them, and sat on 
his horse very still and quiet ; then returning again 
with more speed than he went, J. C. asking him 
what he saw among those old posts, he answered, 
“I would not have missed of what I saw for five 
pounds ; for I saw the root and grounds of idola- 
try. Before I went, I thought perhaps I might 
have felt some secret virtue in the place where 
George Fox had stood and preached, whom I be- 
lieve to be a good man; but whilst I stood there, 
I was secretly informed, that if George Fox was a 
good man, he was in heaven, and not there, and 
Virtue is not to be communicated by dead things, 
whether posts, earth, or curious pictures, but by the 
power of God, who is the fountain of living vir- 
tue!” A lesson which, if rightly learned, would 
wean from the worship of images, and adoration 
of reliques. The winter after, John Churchman 
being out on a religious visit with two Friends in 
Maryland, attended Sassafras meeting, of which 
John Browning was a member, but had then been 
deceased about a month. He [J. C.] called to see 
the widow and children, and she gave him in sub- 
stance the following account of J. B.:—“ My bus- 
band was not long sick, but said he believed he 


ing more than anything else to attract capital and 
emigrants from Europe. The cane is easily culti- 
vated, and is of excellent quality and luxuriant 
growth. At twelve months old it yields eight and 
a half per cent. of sugar, and at eighteen months 
or two years, having attained its full growth, from 
‘ten and a half to twelve per cent. Reaumur. This 
exceeds by two degrees the strength of cane juice 
jin Java. One planter this last season made sixty 
tons of excellent sugar from thirty acres of cane, 
besides a large quantity of molasses. He sold this 
iso as to realize upwards of £2,000, or $10,000, 
‘for one year’s crop from so small a plantation. 
The labour of cultivating was mostly performed by 
Kafirs, who work for about two dollars per month, 
‘under the superintendence of the planter and his 
‘son. From fifteen to twenty were employed, mak- 
ling the outlay for labour about $500, or one- 
‘twentieth the value of the sugar made. Other 
planters have done equally well. On the “ Isi- 
pingo Flats,” about eight miles from the port, are 
now in operation, during the season for crushing 
\canes, seven sugar manufactories. Six years ago 
not a foot of the land was cultivated, or had been, 
so far as is known, for ages. North of Durban, 
the seaport town, are numerous plantations, some 
‘of which have 200 acres under cultivation. Most 





with a capital of $150,000, for the purpose of 
cultivating sugar on an extensive scale in this 
colony. ‘lhe farm selected by the company is on 
the Umzinto River, fifty miles south-west of Port 
Natal. Several other large companies are formed 
in the Cape Colony, and also in England, for a 
similar object. It is not likely that so small a 
country as Natal can produce sugar enough to 
sensibly affect the price in other parts of the world, 
but it already produces enough for home consump- 
tion and for a large number of the communities of 
Boers in the interior. 

Hitherto the labour has been mostly performed 
by Zulu natives, who work under popular over- 
seers. Some planters, having got a bad name as 
masters, find difficulty in procuring labourers, 
while others, whose treatment of them is different, 
can always get more than they want. The natives 
are often capricious in their likes and dislikes. 
Sometimes a man who treats them designedly with 
great liberality and kindness, for want of judg- 
ment and a kuowledge of their peculiarities, be- 
comes undeservedly uapopular among them. A 
single act of injustice, or an outbreak of passion, 
not unfrequently causes a man to become known 
as a “hard master”—(umuntu onolaka)—among 
all the tribes. 

Arrow-root is another staple of this district, 
which is being largely cultivated. Last year some 
forty or fifty tons were made in the vicinity of the 
port. It has not realized so good a price in Eng- 
land as it would, were there good machinery for its 
manufacture, and more skill and patience brought 
to it. It can be raised profitably at six cents per 
pound, as fine and as good as the best Bermuda 
which is quoted in New York papers at fifty cents 
per pound, The abundance of running and pure 
water everywhere to be found affords excellent 
facilities for its perfect manufacture. 

Cotton grows well and yields abundantly, but 
there has not yet much attention been given to its 
culture. The local government is encouraging its 
growth, and several this year are preparing to 
plant it. 

There are several flourishing coffee plantations 
commenced, which promise exceedingly well. Cof- 
fee which has been grown here, is of au excellent 
quality, and yields abundantly. In the inland dis- 
tricts, all the fruits of the temperate zone flourish 
well. Wheat is raised in considerable quantities, 
and there are several flour-mills in operation. All 
kinds of tropical fruits flourish on the coast, while 
those peculiar to the temperate zone are produced 
abundantly one hundred miles inland, where the 
land is elevated some five thousand feet above the 
sea, 

Indigo grows wild in great abundance, and of 


‘of the land which is arable within twenty miles of|rich quality, and is being cultivated on an exten- 


ithe coast, and north of 31 deg. south latitude, is 


should not recover, and charged me to endeavour well adapted to the cultivation of sugar ; and be- 
that his children should be brought up in the way of yond the boundaries of the colony, stretching away 
Truth, which Friends profess ; and if they incline |to Delagoa Bay, are thousands on thousands of 
to have trades, to put them apprentice to real |acres, which probably, in future years, will be co- 
Friends, not barely nominal ones, (which she said |vered with the “ rustling caue.” 

she was willing to do, though she had never yet | The first quality of sugar is worth on sale about 
joined to Fricnds,) and desired she would not trust |$7.50 per ewt. The price will keep up till a sup- 
her own judgment, and named some Friends with|ply is made for the home market and for the inte- 
whom she should advise in choosing masters. Then |rior countries of the “ Orange River Free State” 
said, when I am dead, bury me by my father and jand the “ Trans-Vaal Republic.” Till the cultiva- 
mother, in the grave-yard belonging to our family; ‘tion of sugar was commenced in Natal, our supply 
and thou knowest that I put a large grave-stone | Was obtained from Mauritius. An inferior quality 
at my father’s grave, and there is one ready for|sold for $8.50 per ewt. Great credit is due to a 
my mother's grave, which I did not put there,|few gentlemen, who, almost without capital, by 
because I began to think they were more for their own industry and perseverance, have deve- 
grandeur than service. I sent for them from loped the sugar interest to its present prosperous 
England, (not at the request of my father,) they |and hopeful condition. : 

are mine, and now I have a full testimony! A company has just been formed in the Cape, 


sive seale in the vicinity of Pinetown, about a dozen 
miles inland. 

The Sesamum, or bene-plant, is being cultivated 
for its oil. The natives have long known and used 
it. This was introduced into America by the ne- 
groes from the western part of this continent. 

There are few countries so well able to be inde- 
pendent of all other lands, and yet enjoy the luxu- 
ries of all climates, as is the little district of Natal. 
Apples, pears, peaches, cherries, plums, quinces, 
strawberries, lemons, bananas, oranges, custard- 
apples, pine-apples, wheat, rye, Indian corn, pota- 
toes, sugar-cane, arrow-root, sago, rice, etc., ete., 
all grow to perfection in less than fifty miles from 
each other. The highlands may be covered with 
sheep yielding the finest wool, and the plains be- 
low white with the “ mimic snow of the cotton- 
fields ;” and everywhere streams, from which the 
herds drink, and which water the plantations in- 
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vite machinery to transmute the products of the 
flock and the field into the comforts and luxuries | 
of civilized life. 

Natal is destined to bear an important part in 
the future history of Southeastern Africa. Pos- 
sessing the only harbour along a coast of 300 or 
400 miles, through her must be entered the vast 
regions beyond. Having within her own borders | 
the elements of a high civilization, and being ra- 
pidly peopled by Europeans, a large proportion of 
whom are Christians, and many of them mission- 


aries, Natal will be to the future of Africa what| Yet 1740, he removed to Pilesgrove, a branch of 


New England has been to the United States. Sit- | 
uated on the border of a continent of heathenism, 
from her will spread forth the light of the Gospel, 
and of law and civilization, to the willions who| 
are beyond.— The Independent. 


ge 
For “'The Friend.” | 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 200.) 


ALICE BUNTING. 


Alice Bunting, of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, | 
West Jersey, who was born in the year 1696, was 
one who, through submission to the cross of Christ, 
was carly intrusted with a gift in the ministry. | 
She was employed in meetings for discipline, and 
in the brief memorial issued concerning her, she is 
said to have been “ very serviceable in the neigh-| 
bourhood in several respects.” 

Her decease took place Eighth mo. 26th, 1755, 
being in her 59th year. 


ELIZABETH PENOCK,. 


Elizabeth Widdefield, daughter of John and 
Mary Widdefield, was born in the city of Philadel- 
phia, about 1710. She, early in life, submitted to 
the visitations of Divine grace, and was thereby | 
brought into circumspection and wafchful care over 
her own spirit, and about the year 1731, she re-| 
ceived a gift in the ministry of the gospel. In the | 
Fifth month, 1732, the Monthly Meeting of Phi- 
ladelphia recommended her to the Meeting of Mi- 
nisters and Elders as one who “ had for some time! 
appeared” in “ public testimony, which hath been 
received in love.” 

In the Second month, 1734, she had a certificate 
granted her to join Hannah Dent in a visit to 
Friends on Long Island. The Monthly Meeting 
at Flushing, held Fifth month 4th, that year, testifies 
she “ has been with us in this province, and labour- 
ed much amongst us in the love of God and service 
of Truth. She has been well accepted, and we} 
have good unity with her in the Truth. Her con- 
versation also has been innoccnt and inoffensive, 
and we heartily desire her preservation.” 

In the Sixth month, 1737, she was married to 
Samuel Penock, a valuable Friend from New Gar- 
den Monthly Meeting, Chester county, who, on his 
marriage, settled in Philadelphia. Elizabeth con- 
tinued faithful in her gift, and was much employed 
in the exercise of the discipline. She does not ap- 
pear to have travelled much abroad, but we find her, 
with Thomas Ross and Sarah Morris, attending 
the Yearly Meeting at West River, in 1750, and} 
in 1752, with Sarah Morris at Shrewsbury Yearly | 
Meeting. é. 

The memorial concerning her says, “ her minis- | 
try, although not frequent, was well accepted, and | 
being attended with life and power, conveyed edifi- 
cation and instruction.” “ She was useful and well 





qualified for the maintenance of the discipline of| 
the church, and died in unity amongst us, on the | 
8th day of the Tenth month, 1755.” 


Her illness was not of long continuance, having 
been appointed a representative to the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, in the previous 
month. 


THOMAS DUELL. 


Thomas Duell appears to have received a gift in 
the ministry, whilst residing in the limits of Abing- 


\ton Monthly Meeting, and was probably one of the 


ten who came forth in that meeting about the time 
John Griffith did. About the beginning of the 


Salem Monthly Meeting, West Jersey, where he 
resided until his death. 

His testimony being “from the spring of life, 
[was] to the satisfaction of Friends.” “ His life 
and conversation [were] agreeable to his doctrine, 
and he lived in love and unity with Friends, and 
departed this life at his own house, the 18th of the 
Tenth month, 1755.” 


PHEBE PUGH. 

Phebe Evans, a religious young woman, of Ha- 
verford Monthly Meeting, was married, in 1731, to 
Job Pugh, a valuable Friend, of Gwynnedd. Her 
husband was appointed an elder of Gwynnedd 
Monthly Meeting, the year next succeeding their 
marriage, and she, in a year or two afterwards. 
In the language of her memorial, she was “an 
honest, sincere-hearted friend, diligent in attending 


meetings, and concerned for the maintenance of 


our discipline; being of an exemplary life and con- 
versation, and merzting our esteem. She departed 
this life Second month 10th, 1756.” 


CEPHAS CHILD. 


Cephas Child was born about the year 1689. 
He was married on the 12th day of the Fourth 
month, 1716, at Middletown, Bucks county, to 


Mary Atkinson, and was, it appears, a member of 


Buckingham Monthly Meeting. In the Eighth 
month, 1735, he was appointed an elder, his resi- 
dence then being within the limits of Plumstead 
Particular Meeting. 

“ He was a Friend of good natural abilities, and 


being in a good degree sanctified by the power of 


Truth, he was thereby enabled to be serviceable 
in his day and time among Friends in divers 
respects.” He died the 23d day of the Third 
month, 1756, aged 67 years. 


SAMUEL POWELL. 


Samuel Powell was born in Great Britain, about 
the year 1673. He came over to Philadelphia, 
when quite a lad, and was bound an apprentice, to 
learn to be a carpenter. His memorial states, he 
discharged his duty as an apprentice with fidelity. 
“Being in a good measure faithful to the impres- 
sions of Truth in his own mind, he soon became a 
useful member both of religious and civil society.” 

In the Twelfth month, 1700, he was married to 
Abigail Wilcox, and in his married life, both as a 
loving husband, and as a watchful, concerned pa- 
rent he was exemplary and faithful. Ile was early 
appointed an elder, which important station he 
filled with prudence and faithfulness. For the last 
forty years of his life, few persons were more em- 
ployed in the meetings in Philadelphia than Sa- 
muel Powell. 

He was, says his memorial, “an elder in good 
esteem, constant and exemplary in the attendance 
of religious meetings, bringing with him his child- 
ren and apprentices; particularly careful in the 
education of his family; circumspect in his con- 
duct and a lover of Truth. He departed this life 
the 27th of Sixth month, 1756, about the 83d year 


lof his age.” 





























PETER ANDREWS. 


Peter Andrews, the son of that eminent minis. 
ter, Edward Andrews, was born, it is believed, at 
Egg Harbour, in the year 1707. He came of a 
godly stock. His grandfather and grandmother 
Andrews, were both ministers of the gospel, as were 
also his two brothers, Jacob and Isaac. 

He married about 1730, and was a member of 
Mount Holly Particular Meeting, a branch of Bur. 
lington Monthly Meeting, in which he soon became 
a valuable labourer in religious service. In the 
year 1742, he received a gift in the ministry, about 
the same time as did his dearly united friend, John 
Woolman. His memorial from Burlington says, 
“he was faithful to it, [his gift,] and therein was 
made helpful to many. He was so devoted to serve 
God, that when convinced of anything laid on him 
as a duty, he was fervently engaged to perform it, 
as strength was given him, though it was some- 
times greatly in the cross. He was careful to at- 
tend meetings for worship and discipline, and when 
there, manifested a real concern to wait upon God 
for strength and wisdom, that $0 our meetings 
might be truly helpful to us. He was useful 
amongst the neighbours where he lived, his exam- 
ple having a tendency to strengthen the good part 
in others, and to discourage that which was wrong. 

“In the exercise of his gift, he was much called 
from his family, yet his regard to them was be- 
coming his station, both as a husband and father. 
Some, most conversant with him, knew he fre- 
quently called his family together, to wait upon 
the Almighty with them; and we believe his faith- 
fulness therein was of considerable service.” This 
was apparent in the religious stability manifested 
by his children, and their dedication of heart to 
the Lord’s cause. Of his eldest son Benajah, we 
shall have occasion to speak again. 

The first religious visit performed by Peter An- 
drews, of which we have any account, is thus de- 
scribed by John Woolman, who, after stating his 
concern to visit Friends on the sea coast of New 
Jersey, says, ‘On the 8th of the Eighth month, 
in the year 1746, with the unity of Friends, and 
in company with my beloved friend and neighbour, 
Peter Andrews, I set forward, and visited meetings 
gencrally about Salem, Cape May, Great and Little 
Egg Harbour; and had meetings at Barnegat, 
Mannahockin, and Mane Squan, and so to the 
Yearly Meeting at Shrewsbury. Through the 
goodness of the Lord, way was opened, and the 
strength of Divine love was sometimes felt in our 
assemblies, to the comfort and help of those who 
were rightly concerned before him. We were out 
twenty-two days, and rode, by computation, three 
hundred and forty miles.” 

(To be continued.) 





Chinese Ivory Balls.—It has long puzzled peo- 
ple how the curved concentric ivory balls, cut one 
within another, are made by the Chinese. It has 
been conjectured that, originally, they are balls 
cut into halves, so strongly and nicely gummed or 
cemented together that it is impossible to detect 
the junction. Attempts have been made by some 
to dissolve the union by soaking and boiling a con- 
centric ball in oil, but to no purpose. The plain 
solutio, as given by the native artists themselves, 
is this: —A piece of ivory, made perfectly round, 
has several conical holes worked into it, so that 
their several apices meet at the centre of the glo- 
bular mass. The workman then commences to 


detach the innermost sphere of all, which is done 
by inserting a tool into each hole, with a point bent 
and very sharp—the instrument being so arranged 
as to cut away or scrape the ivory through each 
The im- 


hole at equi-distances from the surface. 
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plement works away at the bottom of each conical |never done anything of the kind before. 


hole successively, until the incisions meet. In this 
way, the innermost ball is separated, and to smooth, 
carve and ornament it, its various faces are, one 
after the other, brought opposite one of the largest 
holes. The other balls, larger as they near the 
outer surface, are each cut, wrought and polished 
precisely in the same manner. 
stash 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
Blind Mechanics. 
(Concluded from page 262.) 
We have not forgotten that we proposed to write 

a sketch of a blind mechanic; but we trust that 
our readers will agree with us, that we could not 
with propriety have omitted all notice of the pre- 


ceding extraordinary adventures in a series of 


papers devoted to the achievements of th. blind. 
The limitation of our space compels us to pass over 
other interesting passages in the singular career of 
Join Metcalf. We have not time, for instance, to 
tell how his musical talents obtained for him, for 
many years, the principal means of subsistence ; 
how, amid all his wanderings, Blind Jack ever 
looked to his own fireside as the brightest centre 
of his earthly bliss: we cannot stay to relate his 
exploits in the fishmongers’ line of business; nor 
how, as a coach-proprietor, he set up a stage-wagon 
betwixt York and Knaresborough, being the first 
on that road, and which, though stone blind, he 
drove twice a week in summer and once in winter. 
He took an animated part, as an assistant to a 
sergeant in the royal forces, in suppressing the re- 
bellion in 1745; here he cut no small figure, being 
nearly six feet two inches high, and, like his com- 

























On this, 


the surveyor mentioned Metcalf’s proposal to the 
gentlemen; he was sent for, and on being asked 
what he knew about a bridge, told them that he 
could readily describe his plan, if they would take 
the trouble of writing it down, which they ex- 
pressed their willingness to do. 


“The span of the 
arch,” he proceeded, “being 18 feet, makes the 


semi-circle 27: the arch-stones must be a foot 


deep, which, if multiplied by 27, will be 486: and 
the bases will be 72 feet more. This for the arch; 
it will require good backing; for which purpose 
there are proper stones in the old Roman wall at 
Aldborough, which may be brought, if you please 
to give directions to that effect.” The gentlemen 





acquired with greater difficulty, is, on that very 
account, so firmly fixed on the memory as to be 
almost indelible.’ I afterwards made some in- 
quiries respecting a new road which he was mak- 
ing; and it was really astonishing to hear with 
what accuracy he described the courses and the 
nature of the different soils through which it was 
conducted. Having mentioned to him a boggy 
piece of ground through which it passed, he ob- 
served, that ‘that was the only place he had any 
doubts concerning, and that he was apprehensive 
the workmen had, contrary to his direction, been 
too sparing of their materials.’ ” 

It would be too tedious to give the details of all 
the numerous roads and bridges made by Blind 


were surprised at his readiness, and arranged with| Jack in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Lan- 


him for building the bridge. He had some diffi- 
culty about the stones, but, having procured them, 
he set his men to work, reared the arch in one day, 
and finished the whole in a very short period. 
Soon after, there was a mile and half of turn- 
pike road to be made between Knaresborough 
Bridge and Harrogate, which Metcalf also agreed 
for. Going one day over a place covered with 
grass, he told his men that he thought it different 
from the ground adjoining, and would have them 
try for stone or gravel. This they immediately did, 


and were fortunate enough to find an old causc-, 


way, supposed to have been made by the Romans, 
which afforded many materials suitable for making 
the road. Between the Forest-lane Head and 
Knaresborough Bridge there was a bog, in a low 
piece of ground; to have passed over this would 
have materially shortened the distance, but the sur- 
veyor thought it impossible to make a road over it. 


panions, dressed in blue and buff, with a large gold-| Metcalf, however, assured him that he could rea- 
laced hat. So well pleased was Captain Thornton /|dily accomplish it. He was told that if he did so, 
with his appearance, that he said he would give a|he should be paid for the same length as if he had 
hundred guineas for only one eye to stick in the}gone round. He accordingly set about it, and 
head of his blind champion. Metcalf was always|after laying the foundation, covered it with whin 
in the field during the different engagements; and|(the thorny broom) and ling (the northern name 
he was present also at the celebrated battle of|for heath), and thus made that portion of the road 
Culloden. as good or better than any other. He received 
During his Scotch expedition, he had become} about four hundred pounds for the work, including 
acquainted with various articles manufactured in|a small bridge which he had built over a brook 
that country, and judging that he might dispose of| called Stanbeck. 
some of them to advantage in England, he furnish-| Dr. Bew, the intimate friend of Dr. Moyse, the 
ed himself with a variety of cotton and worsted |blind lecturer on chemistry, was well acquainted 
goods, for which he found a ready sale in his na-| with Metcalf; and we consider his testimony so 
tive country. Among a thousand specimens, by a|interesting and valuable, that we introduce the fol- 
particular mode of marking adopted by him, he|lowing extract :—“ With the assistance only of a 
knew what each cost. long staff, I have several times met this man tra- 
Let us now turn to another feature in Metealf’s|versing the road, ascending precipices, exploring 
course. Hitherto his attention had been almost|valleys, and investigating their several extents, 
wholly directed to private undertakings; we are| forms, and situations, so as to further his projects 
next, however, to contemplate him as engaged in|in the best manner. The plans which he designs, 
the prosecution of works of public utility and inte-|and the estimates he makes, are done in a method 
rest; and it may surprise our readers to be in-|peculiar to himself, and of which he cannot well 
formed that Blind Jack attained considerable re-|convey the meaning to others. His abilities, in this 
putation as an engineer and road-maker. During|respect, are nevertheless so great, that he finds 
his leisure hours, he had studied mensuration in a,constant employment. Most of the roads over the 
way peculiar to himself; and when certain of the| Peak in Derbyshire have been altered by his di- 
girth and length of any piece of timber, he was|rections, particularly those in the vicinity of Bux- 
able accurately to reduce its contents to feet and | ton. 
inches. The first piece of road he made was about} “ The blind projector of roads could reply to me, 
three miles of the tract between Fearnsby and|when I expressed myself surprised at the accuracy 
Minskip, which he completed much sooner than|of his discriminations, that ‘there was nothing 
was expected, and to the entire satisfaction of the|surprising in the matter. You, Sir, can have re- 
surveyor and trustees. course to your eyesight when you want to see or 
The building of a bridge was not long after-|examine anything; whereas I have only my me- 
wards advertised to be contracted for, at Borough-|mory to trust to.’ There is one advantage, how- 
bridge; and a number of gentlemen met for that|ever, he remarked, which he had over those pos- 
purpose at the Crown Inn. Metcalf attended, with|sessed of sight: ‘The readiness with which you 
others. The masons varied considerably in their| view an object at pleasure, prevents the necessity 
estimates. Ostler, the inspector of the roads, was/of fixing the ideas in your mind, so that the im- 
appointed to survey the work; and Metcalf told|pressions in general become quickly obliterated. 
him that he wished to undertake it, though he had|On the contrary, the information I possess, being 


















eashire. Metcalf laid down more than 120 miles 
of road, and upwards of £40,000 passed through 
his hands, 

In 1778, Metealf’s road-making engagements 
were for a while suspended, in consequence of the 
illness and death of his wife, after thirty-nine years 
of conjugal felicity, which was never interrupted 
but by her illness or his occasional absence. He 
enjoyed the perfect possession of his mental facul- 
ties, and delighted in the company of his friends, 
until April, 1810. On the 27th of that month, 
this extraordinary man finished his course, in the 
ninety-third year of his age, during eighty-seven 
of which he was in perpetual darkness; yet the 
Almighty had endowed him with abilities to under- 
take and complete an amount of useful work which 
it falls to the lot of few individuals more favour- 
ably circumstanced to accomplish. What a solemn 
lesson on the improvement of our talents to the 
utmost limits, does the history of this blind en- 
gineer read to us! 

aceneelgiiilianete 
For “ The Friend.” 
Christopher Story. 
(Continued from page 259.) 

By the foregoing account we may perceive how 
this Friend’s mind was gradually enlightened to 
see the evils which beset his path at different times, 
and prepared to own the testimonies of ‘Truth which 
Friends have held from their rise. He was early 
convinced of the sin of card-playing; that it was 
wrong to regard soothsayers, or unrighteous per- 
sons who pretend to tell things to come. He was 
restrained from formal prayers and singing at their 
worship, and saw the emptiness of their priest’s 
ministry and his pretension to the office, who could 
not pray without his book, nor tell his hearers how 
they might overcome sin. In this time he appears 
to have had little acquaintance with the immediate 
operation of the Holy Spirit so as to have faith in 
it, as the source of power and guidance in the work 
of sanctification, though he felt something that in- 
clined his heart to seek the Lord, and to read the 
Holy Scriptures. 

After his unsuccessful dispute with Friends, he 
says, “ Being come home, and under great exercise 
what to do, I searched the Scriptures, read much, 
and wanted to be informed concerning many things 
that Friends held. In this time they appointed 
another meeting about a quarter of a mile from 
my abode, and [ had many serious thoughts what 
todo. At last I resolved I would go to the meet- 
ing, and get near the public Friends, and hear 
every word they said; and if I liked them well, I 
would invite them to my house to discourse with 
them privately about several things. While I was 
under this resolution, one who professed truth but 
had proved unfaithful, coming to work at my house, 
we began to discourse about religion, though I took 
little notice of him, because of his miscarriages ; 
but when he perceived I was dissatisfied with the 
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priests and their doctrine, he went home and |abroad that we had settled a mecting, and several] of life. 


brought me a little book written by Francis How- |came and sat down among us. 


They were a simple, humble-hearted 


When there was a| ple, nade so by the baptism of the Holy Ghost and 


gill; the reading of which satisfied me much, and |public Friend, we mostly had the meeting out of|fire; their religion was not in the head but in the 


drew me nearer in mind to Friends. The meeting | doors. 
day came, and many people flocked to the meet- 
ing; and I was diligent to hear the testimony of|good repute and conversation; then we agreed to 
Truth. Thomas Carleton, a man of a sweet coun- |settle the meetings at four Friends’ houses, and go 


tenance, spake concerning the Spirit of truth being|by turns; and abundance were convinced that 


In about a quarter of a year there were 





heart ; they came to the saving knowledge of Christ, 


as many as thirty, or upwards, most of them of|not by reading, but by his inward appearance the 


second time without sin unto salvation, making 
them new creatures, and preparing them to testify 
of his goodness, and that he was the Saviour, from 


come, that convinceth the world of sin, and that|stood at a distance to see what would become of|their experience of his power in them. 


this, if taken heed unto, would lead out of all sin;/us. Persecution began to arise, because we could 
of which words I was heartily glad; for I said in|not pay tithes; and Gilbert Atkinson, who had 
myself, ‘I have felt ¢hat from a child, which con-|been of repute, giving way to immorality, after- 
demned me for sin, and if this be sufficient to lead|wards became an informer, and made spoil of 


out of sin, it is what I have long wanted.’ 

“The meeting parted, and people going home- 
.ward, I went away serious; and about two hun- 
dred yards from the place where the meeting was 
held, it suddenly came into my mind what I had 
been thinking of the week before. I stood still to 
consider what to do, and began to reason that they | 
were strangers to me, and it was not safe to med- 
dle with them. I began to go homeward, and had | 
gone but a little way, when I met a Friend whom | 
1 knew, who aske:l me about the meeting. Speak- 
ing of my satisfaction, I asked him if he thought | 
the Friends, who were Thomas Carleton and Tho- | 
mas Langhorn, would go home with me, for the| 
thing was pressing upon my mind, Said he, 
‘Shall I tell them?’ Isaid he might. After he 
was gone, I began to reason, and was much afraid | 
I had missed my way, but thought I would stand | 


Friends’ goods, and was instrumental to cast 
Friends into prison. Many eyes were over us, 
some for evil, and some for good; this informer 
was so hot that nothing would serve him but for 
Friends to be wholly ruined. Although he had 
been afraid to go to Carlisle, lest he should be ar- 
rested for debt, yet now he looked upon himself to 
be so much the king’s servant that he might go 


anywhere; and boastingly appearing at the ses- 


sions, lest Friends should get their liberty, he said 
to the neighbours who were come on Friends’ ac- 
count, that it should be either his day or the Qua- 
ker's, for ever. When he had thus spoken, the 
sheriff called for him; he supposed it had been to 
prosecute Friends, but it proved that himself was 
arrested on a judgment for debt, and was sent to 
prison. After a while Friends were released ; but 
he remained for many years, and was much af- 





still and see what they would do. When they| 
came near, a mighty dread seized upon me, and [ 
had much ado to abstain from shaking and trem- 
bling, that I abhorred myself. But when they 
took me by the hand, and asked me if I was will- 
ing they should go with me, and I replied I was, 
my strength came to me again; and going to my| 
house, the report spread abroad I was turned 
(Quaker, and the Quakers gone to my house. In 
a few hours, it being in the winter, and the nights | 


about the longest, many neighbours came to hear|joined with us. 


and see, and the house being pretty well filled, 
T. C. and T. L. advised me to speak to the people) 
to sit down, and we would have a meeting; I did| 
so, and we had a meeting. Afterwards several of 
us went to an upper room, and having written some 
queries, came down. When the Friends perceived 
what we aimed at, Thomas Carleton called for a 
bible, and did not so much argue with us, as en- 
deavour to let us see what the Scripture said, put- 
ting us gently by, for we were much for arguing ;| 
we parted pretty well satisfied. Next morning the) 
Friends going to Carlisle, Christopher Taylor and | 
I went with them, and we asked many things, | 
which they answered to our satisfaction. After) 
we parted on our return home, we said one to an-| 
other, ‘If there be saints on earth, these men are | 
two of them!’ 

“ After several meetings amongst us, and divers 
convinced, we were advised to keep a meeting to! 
wait upon the Lord, though there were none to 
speak words; so we agreed to have a meeting at| 
my house in the year 1672. Being but a few, we! 
coucluded to have it in an upper room; and when! 
we sat down together, [ may say I was hard besct | 
to keep my mind from running after the things of| 
the world, and a great warfare I had for the great- | 
est part of the meeting. Yet, near the conclusion | 
those vain thoughts vanished, and‘the Lord was| 
pleased to bring to my remembrance, how that men 
wi lad great possessions in this world, had their 
duy, and were gone ; and I saw clearly, in a little) 
time my day would pass over. 1 was comforted in 
my spirit, and my inward man renewed in a sense 





of the Lord’s nearness; and being thus encouraged, 
we kept to our silent meetings, and report went 


flicted many ways, as well as with poverty and 
want; because of which Friends often relieved 
him, till he died at last in prison.” Here was the 
consequence of losing a good reputation, and then 
turning a persecutor of righteous men; who after- 
wards showed the truth and efficacy of their reli- 
gion, in feeding their enemy and mitigating his 
distress, 

“The church had rest for a time, and they that 
stood at a distance seven or eight years, came and 
There were some who thought 
they might live so as to find acceptance with the 
Lord, and not come under the scornful name of 
Quaker; but many came to see at last, that no- 
thing would do short of confessing Christ Jesus 
before men; and all things wrought together for 
good to them that loved God. When they that had 
stood at a distance for years, thinking to live such 
a life that they might have been equal to us, saw 
our innocency, and how the Lord had preserved 
us, many of them came and joined us, and among 
the rest John Scott, of Highberrics, who had been 
concerned seven or eight years, and his life and 
conversation had so preached among his neighbours 
that many were ready to say, ‘If John Scott can- 
not be saved unless he become a Quaker, what must 
become of us?’ Many relations and neighbours 
followed him, and became honest Friends, and he 
himself a pillar in the church. The Lord’s loving 
kindness continued in sending his servants and 
handmaids among us, building us up in the most 
holy faith, and to the convincing of others. As 


lour love to the Lord zncreased, so our care increased 


in keeping to our silent meetings. 
heavenly times we had, when no words were ex- 
pressed.” They were under no necessity to look 
for some way to break up the monotony of silent 
meetings, as some in the present day regard them. 
The idea of reading the bible in their religious 
meetings, to provide a lecturer or teacher upon the 
principles or precepts of the christian religion, was 
altogether needless, and opposed to their views of 
the nature of Divine worship in the gospel dispen- 
sation. ‘Their reliance was upon Christ Jesus the 
Minister of ministers, and they knew him to preach 
to their conditions and to feed them with the bread 


Glorious and | prevent its egress. 





The Area of Utah—It may be a matter of 
some interest to our readers to know something of 
the comparative extent of that territory of the 
United States, whose chief officer is bidding de. 
fiance to our government. According to Colton, 
the area of Utah is 269,170 square miles, To 
engineers, and a few others, this will give a just 
idea of its vast extent, but the majority of people 
will form a better estimate by being told that it is 
as large as the whole of the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky and Tennessee. Or to com- 
pare it with European countries, it is equal in ex- 
tent to Great Britain and Ireland, Switzerland, 
Prussia and Denmark, with the islands of Guern- 
sey, Jersey, Man and the Ionian Islands added — 
North American. 





Trade of the Interior Lakes.—The Chicago 
Press says:—“ It is expected that four or five ves- 
sels will leave that port in the spring direct for Li- 
verpool. We hear of one party now forwarding 800 
barrels to be shipped from here to Liverpool. 
A. T. Spencer & Co.’s steamer, the Lady Elgin, 
will resume her trips to Lake Superior as here- 
tofore. She is now painting and refitting, and will 
sail for Superior City early in April, under the com- 
mand of Captain Tompkins, of Erie, Pa.” The 
Cleveland Gazette says:—* The new propeller of 
Hanna, Garretson & Co., to take the place of the 
‘Superior’ in the Lake Superior trade, will be 
ready for sea about the middle of May. She will 
be of 700 tons burthen; her two Philadelphia 
wheels will, no doubt, give her an average speed 
of 15 miles an hour. No expense is spared in her 
construction, and she will be the finest propeller 
on the lakes.” 


—_——__»+e——--- 


Toads in Rocl:s.—The late Dean of Westmins- 
ter instituted a series of experiments, with a view 
of testing the truth of the numerous stories in cir- 
culation respecting toads found alive in blocks of 
stone. Whenever the animals were enclosed in 
substances which admitted of 2o communication 
with the air, they died in a few months; whenever 
there was a communication, however slight, with 
the air, they lived, and what is more, izcreased in 
weight, showing that insects must have been ad- 
mitted through the porous material. If, therefore, 
we suppose a young toad to have sought for shel- 
ter in the crevice of a rock or tree, by some very 
narrow aperture, it would find abundance of nutri- 
ment in the insects which came there, and in the 
course of time would grow to a size which would 
The hole may have been fur- 
ther blocked up by clay or gravel, yet still admit- 
ting the air, the toad would continue to flourish. 
Such a hole would easily escape the uncritical ob- 
servation of workmen. 

stisatildidiiats 

Young Minds.—Teachers should not be in a 
hurry to pronounce pupils stupid. Slowness to 
apprehend is not always a proof of inferior intel- 
lect. There is a well-known instance of a girl 


who, at fifteen, was thought so incorrigibly dull 
that her father abandoned all hopes of educating 
Yet this girl—Elizabeth Carter—became 


her. 
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perhaps one of the most learned women England 








States on behalf of the coloured races, which had |forward, at a future sitting, a list of Friends suitable 


ever produced. | been prepared by a committee of that body, and |for the service. 


being approved by it, was forwarded to the Yearly 


EE , - P 2 7 : 
Meeting for its judgment, and if united with, to be 
made public under its sanction. 


THE FRIEND. 
- Without concluding these minutes, the meeting 


FIFTH MONTH 1, 1858. | adjourned. 
————————— |  Third-day morning, 20th.—The minutes of the 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. | Meeting for Sufferings were finished, and its pro- 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened | ceedings approved. There was a full expression 
on Seventh-day, with about the usual number in) of approbation of the Appeal read yesterday after- 
attendance. ‘The two women Friends, with certi-| noon. It was directed to be signed by the clerk 
ficates from England, and three Friends, with mi-| on behalf of the Yearly Meeting, and the Meeting 
nutes from New York, were present. ‘The business | for Sufferings was authorized to have a large edi- 
was proceeded with as usual, and the meeting ad-| tion published for general distribution. [We hope 
journed until Fourth-day morning, when it again) to lay it soon before our readers. ] cae 
met, and the remaining subjects claiming its care| The report of the Book Committee exhibiting the 
were disposed of. | number of books and pamphlets taken from the 
The first sitting of the Yearly Meeting met at) bookstore during the year, and the gratuitous dis- 
10 o’clock, on the morning of the 19th ult., and was tribution of works made during the same period, 
large, there being a full attendance of Friends from) also the works newly printed or a with 
the country. All the representatives were present, the expenditures, Xc., was satisfactory; and the 
buttwo. After reading parts of the reports of the re-| Meeting for Suffcrings was encouraged to continue 
spective Quarterly Meetings, the assistant clerk was their efforts for supplying the approved writings - 
proceeding to read the minutes of the three Friends| Friends, and having them widely disseminate . 
in attendance from New York, when a discussion| [We shall give the report at an early date.] The 
took place as to the propriety of his so doing until) meeting then entered upon the consideration of the 
the meeting was informed from which body they) state of its members and subordinate branches as 
came, as it was known that a separation had taken| exhibited by the replies to the queries sent up from 
place within that Yearly Meeting some years since.| the Quarterly Meetings. There were many defi- 
It was however concluded, that as the minutes had| ciencies apparent, giving rise to no little feeling of 
been read in and forwarded by the Meeting of Mi-| concern for their removal, and pertinent counsel 
nisters and Elders, it would be safe to pursue the) was offered. After getting through the answers to 
course always heretofore adopted, and the minutes) the third Query, the meeting adjourned to 4 o'clock. 
were accordingly read. Ajiternoon.—Proceeded with the Queries and 
The meeting was informed there were on the| Answers, the meeting being again brought under| 
table a minute of London Yearly Meeting held last, exercise, on account of the state of its members, 
year, the printed General Epistle from that Yearly} and for their more faithful conformity with the 
Meeting, and two other printed documents from the| doctrines and testimonies we profess to the world. 
same meeting, and also an epistle from the Yearly) A committee was appointed to examine and settle 
Meeting of Friends, held in Dublin in 1857. Several/the Treasurer's account, and to propose the sum to 
Friends expressed the opinion, that as this Yearly| be raised for the use of the meeting during the 
Meeting had last year concluded to suspend all epis-| present year. ‘Then adjourned to eleven o'clock 
tolary correspondence, it would be better for it now | to-morrow morning. — J iia 
to decline hearing any of the documents in the hands|_  -Fourth-day morning, 21st.—The first business 
of the clerk ; but it appeared to be the judgment) before the meeting was the report of the Commit- 
of the meeting to have the minute from London, tee having charge of the Boarding-school at West- 
and the epistle from Dublin read, which was ac-|town, which exhibited the manner in which the 
cordingly done. | affairs of that interesting institution had been con-| 
A report was read from the committee appointed | ducted during the past year. The average num- 
three or four years ago to assist Shrewsbury and ber of pupils throughout that time had been large, 
Rahway Quarterly Meeting; and continued last year| and the receipts from all sources left a small bal- 




















The report from the representatives to the Year- 
ly Meeting last year, who were appointed by it, a 
committee to take into consideration the want of 
unity among the members on some subjects, espe- 
cially in reference to the epistolary correspond- 
ence, was now read, in which they state, that after 
solidly deliberating on the subject, the way did not 
open to recommend the renewal of epistolary cor- 
respondence with other Yearly Meetings at the 
present time. The meeting quietly acquiesced in 
the adoption of the report. Then adjourned to five 
o'clock. 

Afiernoon.—The report from the Committee 
having charge of the Indian natives under the care 
of this Yearly Meeting, was read. It contained 


jinteresting information respecting the efforts con- 


tinued to be made for promoting the welfare of 
these poor people, and the evidence of the advan- 
tage derived therefrom, as manifested in different 
ways. But it was cause of regret to find that the 
boarding-school was suspended at the present time, 
for want of suitable persons to take charge of it. 
The Committee was encouraged to persevere in 
their care and labour in the concern, and the de- 
sire was also expressed that if any Friends felt 
drawn to devote a portion of their time to this 
benevolent work, they should communicate with 
the Committee on the subject. The report will be 
given in a future number. 

The reports from the respective Quarters on the 
occasional or habitual use of ardent spirits as a 
drink among their members, were laid before the 
meeting; from which it appeared there were 


'seventy-one within the limits of the Yearly Meet- 
‘ing, who have so used the article within the past 


year; most of them represented to have taken it 
occasionally, only. The subject took considerable 
hold on the meeting, and Friends were exhorted to 
be watchful against countenancing the evil them- 
selves, in any way; and in no wise to relax in 
faithful, affectionate labour with all such members 
as participated in the use, whether more or less 
frequently, of this poisonous beverage; in order to 
dissuade them from the dangerous practice. ‘The 
present state of public feeling and practice on this 
subject was thought to call loudly on Friends to 
maintain a strict and consistent example; that in 
respect to it our hands may be clean, and our in- 
fluence exerted for banishing the evil from our 
land. The subordinate meetings were directed to 


to attend at the close of that mecting, and to the| ance in favour of the School. As we shall publish | continue their care and labour in the concern, and 
union of its subordinate branches with Burlington, the report in our next number, we need not now | to forward reports as usual to the next Yearly 
Quarter; in which, they informed, they had attended | enter into particulars. (ireat inconvenience and | Meeting. Then adjourned to four o’clock to-mor- 
to the service, aud that the mewbers of the former) trouble having resulted from the clothing furnished row afternoon. - 
Quarterly Meeting united with the decision of the} to some of the children: by their parents or care- Fifith-day afternoon, the 22d.—The reports on 
Yearly Meeting, in relation to its discontinuance, | takers, being of a description not allowed by the | the subject of education were read, informing the 
and the disposal of the members, and that these) regulations established by the Yearly Meeting, and meeting there are 1344 children of a suitable age 
were cordially received under the care of Burling-| obliging the Superintendent to have such clothing | to go to school within its limits, of whom 205 have 
ton Quarter. The report was approved, and the altered or returned, the subject was again brought | been at West-town Boarding-School within the past 
committee released. | before the meeting by the report, and all, sending | year; 180 at other select schools taught by mem- 
The representatives being desired to stop at the) children to the School, were urgently desired to|bers, and under the supervision of Friends ; 193 
rise of the meeting to consider of and propose to, conform strictly to the rules, a copy of which is at family schools ; 372 at schools taught by Friends 
the next sitting a Friend to serve the meeting as always furnished to those applying for the admis- but not select ; 2 at Providence Boarding-School ; 
clerk, and another to assist him, the meeting ad- sion of pupils. The maintenance of plainness inj1@ at Haverford 5 55, at schools not taught by 
journed until 4 o'clock. | dress and manuers among the scholars was felt to|members; 274 at Public District Schools ; 26 tem- 
Afiernoon.—After the opening of the meeting, aj be a matter of much importance ; and the opinion|porarily absent; 18 not receiving any school in- 


Friend on behalf of the representatives reported, | was fully expressed that proper care in this respect 
that the way did not open to make any change inj on the part of those who placed children in this) 
the clerk or assistant, whereupon the meeting ap-| Seminary, would prevent dissatisfaction in the 
pointed William Evans to the former, and Samuel| minds of the children, and save the committee and 


\struction throughout the year, and 3 whose condi- 


tion in that respect is unknown. 
This interesting subject claimed the serious con- 
sideration of Friends, and was again recommended 


Ililles to the latter station. 


officers much care and unpleasant service in car- 


to the renewed attention of the Quarterly and 
The reading of the minutes of the Meeting for|rying out the decision of the Yearly Meeting. Monthly Meetings, which are encouraged to main- 
Sufferings for the past year was proceeded with} 1t being the usual time for the appointment of tain and carry out the concern of the body for the 
during the remainder of the sitting. ‘They con-;a new committce to take the oversight of the | religious guarded education of the youth, in schools 


tained an Appeal to the citizens of the U nited | School, a number of Friends were named to bring | under the care of those in membership with Friends. 
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Heads of families were also incited to a more 
faithful discharge of their duty in instructing and 
training their children within the family circle. 
The meetings were desired to forward the usual 
information on this subject to the next Yearly 
Meeting. 

The report of the Committee on the Treasurer’s 
account, &c., was read and approved. 

The Committee appointed to nominate Friends to 
have the oversight of West-Town Boarding-School, 
made report, and the Friends being approved, they 
were appointed to the service. 

The clerk read a minute embodying the concern 
of the meeting when engaged in hearing the que- 
ries and the answers thereto, which, with some 
slight alteration, was approved. 

The concluding minute was then read, and after 
a short time of silence the meeting closed, to meet 
again at the usual time next year. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Fourth mo. 10th. 

The American bark Petrea, the ship Exchange, of New 
York, and the ship Weser, of Hamburg, had been driven 
ashore in a recent storm, and were lost. The Petrea had 
339 emigrant passengers on board, all of whom were 
saved. ; 

The English government was about to enter into a 
contract with Austria for the latter to construct a line 
of telegraph, from Malta to Alexandria. 

The weekly meeting of the Bank of England broke 
up without a reduction of the rate of discount. The 
course of exchange at New York, and an increased de- 
mand for money, operated to postpone the reduction. 
Large policies of insurance are said to have been opened 
in London and Liverpool for the despatch of specie to 
New York. The quarterly meeting of the iron trade had 
been held at Birmingbam. Business continued dull, but 
confidence appeared to be returning, and trade was as- 
suming a healthier condition. The first annual meeting 
of the Cotton Supply Association was held at Manches- 
ter on the 9th inst. The attendance was large, and the 
prospects were said to be encouraging. ; 

The Grand Jury in London have found true bills of 
indictment against a number of persons, for feloniously 
attempting to take the life of the French Emperor. 

The Liverpool cotton market had improved. Sales of 
the week, 74,000 bales, with an advance of id. a fd. on 
all qualities. Stock in port, 432,000 bales, including 
326,000 American. The advices from Manchester were 
not favourable, there being but little inquiry, and prices 
weak. Breadstuffs were still dull. Western Canal flour, 
22s.; Ohio, 24s.; red wheat, 6s. a 6s. 6d. per 70 pounds ; 
corn, 33s. per 480 pounds. 

Bombay dates of Third month 18th, and Calcutta of 
Third month 8th, had reached England. The latest 
news from Lucknow is to the morning of Third month 
15th, when nearly all the city was in possession of the 
British, but few rebels remaining init. The attack and 
capture were not accompanied with great loss of life. 





That of the British was estimated at one hundred, killed 
and wounded; that of the natives about five hundred. 
There was a panic in Calcutta on the 3d, arising from 
an apprehended attack of the city by a body of Sepoys. 
The alarm proved to be groundless. 

Hong Kong dates to Second month 27th, had been 
received. The Chinese were assembling in large numbers 
around Canton, determined on an attempt to retake the 
city. Despatches are said to have reached Paris from 
Canton, demanding reinforcements, as the Chinese show- 
ed no disposition to negotiate for peace. The represen- 
tatives of the allied powers were preparing for their de- 
parture northward, but it was said the prospect of visit- 
ing Pekin this year was abandoned. 

Zeturns of the Bank of France for the Third month, 
exhibit an increase in coin of forty-five millions of francs. 
Pensions are to be granted to those wounded in the late 
attempt to assassinate the Emperor. It was hoped there 
would soon be a revival of trade in France. It con- 
tinued very dull. 

There are said to be many fanatical adherents of Orsini 
in Sardinia. At the trial which took place at Lucca of 
the Leghorn insurgents, eight of the prisoners were con- 
demned to death, and eleven to various terms of impri- 
sonment. Five of the latter are Sardinian subjects. 

UNITED STATES. — Congress.—A majority of the 
Committee of Conference on the Kansas bill, (consisting 
of English and the three Southern members,) finally 


agreed upon a report. The scheme which is more in- 
genious than straightforward and honourable, proposes 
to modify the ordinance, accompanying the Constitution 
as framed at Lecompton, in regard to the public lands, 
and submit the same for acceptance or rejection, by a po- 
pular vote of the inhabitants of the territory. One of the 
provisions of the ordinance allows two sections of the pub- 
lic lands in every township for school purposes, whereas 
none of the new States ever received more than one sec- 
tion heretofore. Ifa majority of the people vote for ac- 
cepting the land ordinance, then Kansas is to come into 
the Union under the Lecompton Constitution ; the Con- 
stitution itself not being submitted for approval or rejection. 
If however the ordinance be rejected, then the State is 
to be kept out of the Union until it has a sufficient popu- 
lation to be entitled to one representative under the fe- 
deral apportionment for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. On the 23d, the report sigued by English 
and Stephens on the part of the House, and Green and 
Hunter on the part of the Senate, was presented in both 
Houses. A dissenting report from Seward of the Senate 
committee, and Howard of the House committee, was 
also read. At the time of making up this summary, 
neither House had acted finally in the matter, but there 
was no doubt the report of the Conference Committee 
would be agreed to by the Senate; and it seemed pro- 
bable it might also pass the House of Representatives by 
a close vote. The House of Representatives has passed 
a bill introduced by Morrill, of Vermont, donating land 
to the several States for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. The bill as passed grants 6,300,000 
acres of land, to be apportioned among the several 
States, in equal divisions of 20,000 acres for each Sena- 
tor and Representative in Congress, to which they are 
now respectively entitled. The liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes, is the object which 
the bill is intended to promote. 

Dead Letters —In the examination of the dead letters 
at the General Post-ollice for the last quarter of the year, 
there were found 2472 which contained money, amount- 
ing to $13,457. During the year, 9271 letters were dis- 
covered containing $51,285. Through the prompt and 
judicious action of the proper officers, most of the money 
has been restored to its original owners, 

Texas.—The crops in that State, after failing two sea- 
sous, look more prosperous this year. Corn is coming 
up finely, and the planters are putting in large fields of 
cotton. Public improvements are said to be steadily 
progressing. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 399. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 193. 

New Mexico.—The latest advices from the territory 
state that Capt. Marcy, who had been despatched from 
the U. 8. Utah expedition to obtain a supply of animals 
to enable the army to move forward from Camp Scott, 
had succeeded in getting from one thousand to one thou- 
sand two hundred animals, mostly mules, with a good 
supply of forage, and all the necessary provisions for his 
men, about 300 in number. He had set out on his re- 
turn, and, if not intercepted by the Mormons, would pro- 
bably reach Gen. Johnson’s encampment, by the Ist of 
Fifth month. 

Lumber for Venice.—The first cargo of white oak and 
yellow pine lumber, amounting in value to upwards of 
$50,000, was shipped recently on board the American 
ship W.S. Lindsay, from New York to Venice, for the 
construction of a naval dry dock for the Austrian gov- 
ernment. 


and Third-day afternoons, and will furnish pupils with 
tickets, and accompany them to West Chester. Those 
who go by the morning train, will be furnished with 
tickets by a person in attendance. To those who pro- 
cure tickets as directed, the fare from Philadelphia to 
the School, including baggage, will be one dollar, which 
will be charged to the scholar at the School. All bag- 
gage should be distinctly marked West-Town, and with 
the name of the owner, and should be sent directly to 
the railroad depot. 

Application for admission must be made to Joseph 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or Joseph Scat. 
tergood, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia, 

The West-Town office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No 
304 Arch street; all small packages left there before 12 
o'clock on Sixth-days, will be forwarded. All letters for 
the pupils and others at the School, should be sent by 
mail, directed to West-Town Boarding-School, West Ches- 
ter P. O., Chester Co., Penna. Packages should be dis. 
tinctly marked and put up in a secure manner, so that 
their contents will not be liable to be lost by handling. 

The stage will leave West Chester for the School, on 
Second, Fourth, and Seventh-days, on the arrival of 
the morning cars, and from the School to West Chester 
on the same days, to meet the morning cars to Phila. 
delphia. The fare for each passenger to and from West 
Chester by the stage, will be twenty-five cents. When 
special conveyances at other times are provided at the 
School, an extra charge will be made. 

Fourth month, 1858. 










































HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee-room, Arch 
street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 10th, 1858, 
at 4 o'clock. Cuarves Etxis, See’ry. 





Diep, on the morning of the 31st of Third mo., 1858, at 
her residence in Sadsbury township, Chester county, Pa., 
Sarau B., wife of Joseph Cooper, in the 65th year of her 
age. This dear Friend was long in a declining state of 
health. In the early part of the time, she expressed toa 
friend, that she had given up the world; and through- 
out the remainder of her indisposition, her mind seemed 
to be much absorbed in meditation. Toward her close, 
she expressed a desire to depart; saying, there was no- 
thing in her way, and observing what a satisfaction it 
was to have her children about her. On one occasion, 
being asked, if she would take something, she replied, 
“No, nothing but patience ;” also intimating that her 
treasure was in heaven, and with much calmness and 
tranquillity she quietly passed away, leaving an example 
of patient resignation to the Divine will. 

——, on the 9th ult., near Freeport, Harrison county, 
Ohio, Mary H., daughter of Israel and Catharine Wilson, 
in the 20th year of her age; a member of Flushing 
Monthly Meeting. She was of a modest and retiring dis- 
position, and much beloved by a large circle of friends 
and relatives. She manifested great concern during her 
protracted illness, that she might be resigned to the will 
of her heavenly Father, and be favoured with patience 
to endure her sufferings to the end. About a week be- 
fore her decease, she told those around her, “She be- 
lieved she had but a few more days to live.” “She was 
resigned to die, and that she believed there was a man- 
sion prepared for her.” Then said, “I feel the love of my 
Saviour this morning, more than ever. I feel no fear of 
death.” She entreated her relations “not to weep for 
her, but give her up cheerfully ; and prepare to meet her 
in heaven.” At another time, on her father remarking 
to her, that she had a great deal to suffer, she replied, 
“T believe my heavenly Father will not lay anything 
upon me, but what he will enable me to bear;” and 
again when sufferinz, she very impressively said, “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest: take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me, for lam meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls; for my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light.” On the day of her departure, when 
labouring under deep suffering, she was led to fear that 
she would be forsaken, and that her patience would be- 
come exhausted, and prayed to her heavenly Father to 
take her to himself. Soon after she became easy, aud 
said, her doubts were at an end, adding, ‘ Oh, trust in 
the Lord, for his love is more precious than all earthly 
things ; then saying she was about done with this life, 
but felt that she had one which was far more precious, 
she said, “ Farewell, all,” and quietly passed away, we 
trust, to a mansion of rest and peace. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from J. King, N. Y., for Jos. Battey, $2, vol. 
31; from C. Moon, Pa., for David Brown and Geo. W. 
Brown, $2 each, to 14, vol. 32; from Israel Wilson, O., 
$2, vol. 31; from Dr. J. Huestis, agt., O., $2, vol. 31, for 
D. Dewees and Jesse John, $2 each, vol. 31 ; from Stephen 
Hobson, agt., O., for E. Dean, Thos. Emmons, Thos. Hob- 
son, $2 each, vol. 31; from Jacob Haines, agt., Pa., $2, 
vol. 31, for Jesse Haines, Aaron McCarty, $2 each, vol. 
31, for A. Kilmer, Jos. McCarty, $2, vol. 30. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 10th of Fifth month next. The pupils 
will be conveyed by railroad to West Chester, where 
conveyances will be in waiting to take them to the 
School, on the arrival of the morning and afternoon 
cars on Second-day, the 10th, and Third-day, the 11th 
of next month, The children will get their baggage the 
day after their arrival. The cars leave the depot, south 
side of Market street, above Eighteenth street, at 20 mi- 
nutes past 7 o'clock, a. M., and 3} o'clock, p.m. Theagent 
of the School will be at the railroad depot on Second 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 
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